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An important link to the mainland for Port Aransas residents is the free ferry service 
provided by the Texas Highway Department. The ferries, named for Highway Commis- 
sioners, provide round-the-clock service for residents and tourists seeking sun and surf 
on Texas’ Gulf Coast paradise. Each ferry can carry nine cars, and through September 
they had shuttled more than 721,000 vehicles. Photographer Jack Lewis organized 
this scene mid-channel during a lull in traffic between Aransas Pass and Mustang Island. 
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HOUSTON 1970—Site of the 56th annual AASHO meeting, 
this bustling Texas metropolis is a paradox of the new and 
the old. The Space City’s towering growth is particularly 
impressive from Memorial Drive where a lush carpet of 
grass along the banks of Buffalo Bayou greets incoming 
motorists. The bayou, which fades into Houston’s famed 
Spaghetti Bowl and downtown area, is a pleasing contrast 
against Houston’s skyscrapers. For more on Texas’ largest 


and the nation’s sixth largest city, see ‘‘Houston Says 
“Howdy” on page 18. 
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DERRICK’S DANDY—This scenic section of US 281 some 
10 miles north of Stephenville was just one of the reasons 
Joe Derrick Sr. was named recipient of the first Lady Bird 
Johnson Award for highway beautification (see story page 
2). Well-sodded rights of way shaded by manicured trees, 
many planted by Derrick when they were saplings, are 
standard on highways throughout Erath County. 


Covers by Herman Kelly 


N A SETTING that would make 

any maintenance foreman proud, 
Joe H. Derrick Sr. of Stephenville was 
named winner of the first Lady Bird 
Johnson Award “for his contribution 
to the beauty of Texas highways 
through landscaping, preservation of 
native wild flowers, and maintenance 
of rest areas.” 

Under towering oak trees in the 
Lyndon B. Johnson State Park, Mrs. 
Johnson presented Derrick with her 
personal check for $1,500 and an en- 
graved plaque. 

“T want to thank Mr. Derrick,” she 
said, “for making his part of the world 
and yours and mine a little more beau- 
tiful.” 

Speaking to a large audience of 
Highway Department maintenance en- 
gineers and officials, conservationists, 
and Hill Country citizens, Mrs. John- 
son added, “The success of any pro- 
gram depends on the interest and con- 
cern of the man on the job. That’s 
why we are here today—to salute the 
maintenance man, the man who does 
the job. 

Three nationally known conserva- 
tionists from New York were among 
those present on October 2 for the 
salute to the Department’s outstand- 
ing maintenance foreman: Laurance 
Rockefeller, Nash Castro (who worked 
with Mrs. Johnson on her beautifi- 
cation program when she was First 
Lady), and Mary Lasker. Mrs. Rocke- 
feller and Mrs. Castro accompanied 
their husbands. 

Mrs. Johnson gave a special cita- 
tion to Rufus Jones of Fredericksburg 
for maintenance and improvement of 
rest areas and comfort stations along 
Ranch Road 1 and US 290 near the 
Lyndon B. Johnson Ranch. 

At a time when we are all vitally 
concerned with our environment, Mrs. 
Johnson said, it is important that we 
take note of those things being done 
to improve it. 

“With all the news today of gloom 
and doom, I want to get in my small 
word that there are some good things 


CONGRATULATIONS, MR. DERRICK—Mrs. Lyndon Johnson congratulates Joe Der- 


rick on being the first winner of the Lady Bird Johnson Award as she presents him 
with an engraved plaque. The honor also carries a $1,500 cash award. 


Derrick Wins 
Lady Bird Award 


going—flowers, parks, and landscaping. 
I want to thank the Highway Depart- 
ment for its interest in esthetics that 
makes driving along our highways a 
pleasure.” 


She said the award was a small 
thing but that it would help to let the 
maintenance men know that the peo- 
ple appreciate their work. 


Professor Robert White, director of 
Landscape Architecture at Texas A&M 
University and chairman of the selec- 
tion committee, introduced the five 
finalists and cited examples of their 


work. They were Eugene Munselle 
of Tahoka, Albert L. Holik Jr. of 
Cuero, Clinton D. Chambers of Mount 
Pleasant, Irving L. Cooper of New- 
ton, and Derrick. Professor White 
then announced that Derrick was the 
winner by unanimous choice of the 
judges, who included Mrs. John Con- 
nally of Houston, Mrs. J. Lee John- 
son III of Fort Worth, Howard R. 
Barr of Austin, and Ed Harte of Cor- 
pus Christi. 

No one else, including Mrs. John- 
son, knew the winner until Professor 
White revealed it. Mrs. Johnson then 


filled in Derrick’s name on the check 
and presented it to him. 

President Johnson was on the stage 
with the distinguished guests and he 
quipped after the presentation: “I 
came over here today because I’ve 
lived with Lady Bird since 1934 and 
I’ve never seen her give away $1,500. 
I want to ask Joe Derrick how he 
does it.” 

After the ceremony, Dewitt C. 
Greer, chairman of the Highway Com- 
mission, thanked Mrs. Johnson for her 
generosity and said it was a great 
day for the Highway Department. 

“These five men are symbolic of the 
274 maintenance foremen in the De- 
partment and the 9,000 men under 
them. I am sure they appreciate the 
recognition of what we call the front- 
line troops. This is the first time they 
have been publicly recognized for 
their work and this award will mean 
more than $15 million we could spend 
on morale.” 

Speaking to Mrs. Johnson, he added, 
“We like to think you got your in- 
spiration for national beautification 
projects from driving over Texas high- 
ways.” 

Before the award ceremony, the 
nominees and their wives mingled with 
President and Mrs, Johnson and posed 
for pictures with them. Then they 
were treated to one of the Johnson’s 
famous barbecues, including Peder- 
nales River Valley peach ice cream 
for dessert. 

All the maintenance foremen agreed 
that it was an honor to be nominated 
for the Lady Bird Johnson Award. 

“It was an honor I didn’t expect,” 
said Irving Cooper. “Regardless of who 
wins today, he will deserve it. He’s 
worked for it.” 

Derrick and his wife said the money 
would help them to develop a 
20-acre site south of Stephenville. Us- 


_ing his training as a maintenance fore- 


man, Derrick has outlined a program 
to develop the acres into a beautiful 
park for his children and his grand- 
children. 


I’M SO HAPPY—Mrs. Derrick rushed up 
to the stage after the presentation to tell 
her husband how happy she is about his 
being named the outstanding mainten- 
ance foreman in the state. 


“You know, just being nominated 
is the highlight of my career,” said 
Derrick. “I’ve retired (Derrick’s last 


official work day was September 30.) ' 


and this certainly is a nice way to wind 
up my career.” He said he wasn’t ner- 
vous before the ceremony, “just proud 
to be here.” 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING—It was a beautiful fall day as a large crowd gathered in the 


SOMETHING SPECIAL—Rufus Jones re- 
ceives a special citation from Mrs. John- 
son for his work on the rest areas and 
comfort stations along Ranch Road 1 and 
US 290 near the Lyndon Johnson Ranch. 


Mrs. Johnson said she hoped to of- 
fer her award next spring when the 
wild flowers are still in bloom. 

On the following pages are pictures 
of the five finalists and Rufus Jones 
and a brief description of their ac- 
complishments as maintenance fore- 
men, the men who get the job done. 


Whe 


amphitheater at the Lyndon B. Johnson State Park to hear Mrs. Johnson announce 
her reasons for honoring the maintenance men of the Texas Highway Department. 


THE WINNER 


JOE H. DERRICK SR., Maintenance Construction Foreman 


Stephenville, District 2 


@ A springtime drive through Erath 
County can be a memorable journey 
for motorists, especially the wild-flow- 
er enthusiasts. An entertaining show 
of presummer color is just beginning 
a long run of performances along high- 
way rights of way. 

Nature has done her work, and there 
is another dedicated individual who 
can take credit for the multicolored 
performance . . . Joe H. Derrick Sr., 
Stephenville maintenance construction 
foreman who retired September 30. 

“He has long encouraged the 
growth of wild flowers along the 
rights of way plus planting cultivated 
flowers,” said R. W. Crook, Fort 
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Worth district engineer. 

The retired foreman also had the 
pleasure of rebuilding some of the 
rest areas he worked on during the 
Depression as a laborer. Depression 
rest areas were usually limited—a 
gravel strip for parking, a fire pit or 
two, and small wood tables and 
benches without overhead shelter—ex- 
cept for a few shade trees. 

“Each park built or reconstructed 
by Joe blends with the natural environ- 
ment,” said Crook. 

“Joe has continually added to the 
beautification of our highways by tak- 
ing the initiative to do more than the 
minimum amount.” 


ALBERT L. HOLIK JR., Maintenance Construction Supervisor 


Cuero, District 13 


@ Driving many highways through- 
out Texas can be like reading a good 
novel; each turn in the road is a new 
page of pleasure. DeWitt County in 
South Texas has such a road—US 77. 
During the spring and summer it comes 
alive in a panorama of colorful wild 
flowers, beautiful trees, and tempting 
rest areas. 

“The beauty on this section of 
highway is no accident of nature,” 
claims Yoakum District Engineer C. 
V. Ramert. He attributes the breath- 
taking beauty to Albert L. Holik Jr., 
Cuero maintenance construction fore- 
man and his men. 

“What Albert and his crew do is 
always on show,” says Ramert. 


In 1967 a section of the sparkling 
highway captured the national Beauti- 
fication Citation of Merit for its wild 
flowers. The White House noted that 
the highway’s beauty involved “the 
proper cutting and thrashing of wild 
flowers so that the seeds were scat- 
tered at the proper seasons so flowers 
would return in larger quantities year 
after year.” 

Photographers and artists often try 
to capture the rainbow of colors sprink- 
led among the bluebonnets, Indian 
paint brush, mountain laurel, yuccas, 
and other wild flowers. Their work 
has been recorded on many magazine 
covers, postcards, greetings cards, and 
paintings. 


IRVING L. COOPER, Maintenance Construction Supervisor 


Newton, District 20 


M@ East Texas is endowed with a cer- 
tain natural beauty foreign to many 
areas of the state and nation. A le- 
gion of stately pine trees dominates the 
region which harbors a pleasing blend 
of rare native flora, scores of animals 
and birds, dense thickets, and count- 
less streams. 

“This priceless heritage was loaned 
to us to use, enjoy, and pass on—un- 
spoiled—to all generations to come,” 
says Irving L. Cooper. He has built 
his life around this premise. 

For the past 42 years Cooper 
has worked for the Highway Depart- 
ment and in addition to promoting 
comfort, safety, and convenience for 
the traveling public, he has worked to 


preserve and enhance the character of 
the area. 

Using seeds from plants developed 
at his home, the Newton maintenance 
construction supervisor has worked to 
increase the beauty of the highway 
right of way by planting the seeds in 
strategic locations. He has also been 
active in saving the lanky pine trees 
that shade roadside parks in the area. 

“He has a deep sense of apprecia- 
tion of the unique natural beauty of 
this area and feels that to guard it is 
an essential part of his obligation as 
a man, and as a public employee whose 
efforts are directed toward the people 
he serves,” said Beaumont District 
Engineer F. C. Young. 


CLINTON D. CHAMBERS, Maintenance Construction Foreman 


Mount Pleasant, District 19 


M Highways serve as a convenient 
safe, and economical means of travel- 
ing between points. But if you are 
Clinton D. Chambers, maintenance 
construction foreman, they’re much 
more. They serve as an outlet for 
creativity. 

Chambers, who began his career 
with the Department in 1927, has 
been maintenance foreman in charge 
of the Mount Pleasant section since 
June 1951. 

Through his “highway art” the 
Mount Pleasant foreman has contin- 
ually displayed a keen interest in the 
maintenance of highway right of way 
from a physical and environmental 
standpoint. 


“Clinton has done extensive work 
in spreading and preserving wild 
flowers,” said Gilbert Youngs, Atlanta 
district engineer. “In the spring when 
wild-flower seeds mature, his crews 
gather and plant them in other loca- 
tions. 

Chambers’ enthusiasm for his job 
spread rapidly to his crews who share 
his concern for roadside environment. 
This was evidenced recently when two 
botanists noticed a rare stand of white 
trilliums being mowed along the road- 
side. 

They informed the crew chief, who, 
to their pleasure not only stopped the 
mowing, but marked the location as 
well. 
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EUGENE MUNSELLE, Maintenance Construction Foreman 


Tahoka, District 5 


@ Two miles north of Tahoka on US 
87 is a small plot of land called a 
roadside park. Covered with shade 
trees, colorful flowers, and green grass, 
the area is a pleasing contrast to the 
surrounding open prairies. 

“Here is the work of a man who 
takes pride in his job and likes what 
he is doing,” wrote a tourist, and a 
local resident concluded, “Eugene 
Munselle has done a remarkable job 
above and beyond the line of duty in 
the highway beautification program 
here.” 

Munselle became interested in the 
park in 1942 when he began working 
for the Department, and he has been 
directly responsible for the park’s bet- 


terment since becoming Tahoka main- 
tenance construction foreman in 1956. 

“In this area, it takes a lot of work 
and water to make anything grow. 
Gene has done and is doing a remark- 
able job,” said O. L. Crain, Lubbock 
district engineer. 

“The park was almost buried by 
sandstorms several times during the 
50’s,” Munselle recalled. But he and 
his men removed the sand, got the ir- 
rigation well going, replanted grass, 
and got the flowers blooming again. 

Additionally, Munselle has been in- 
strumental in the care and reproduction 
of the Tahoka Daisy, a wild flower 
native to the region. Other dry regions 
are now experimenting with it. 


RUFUS C. JONES, Maintenance Construction Supervisor 


Fredericksburg, District 14 


@ For the past 10 years, Rufus M. 
Jones has been responsible for one of 
the heaviest traveled tourist routes in 
the state—Ranch Road 1, the popular 
road that skirts the LBJ Ranch on 
the scenic Pedernales River. 

Jones became Gillespie County 
maintenance construction supervisor in 
July 1960, and since that time he has 
worked continuously to improve the 
beauty of the area. He was awarded a 
special certificate for the excellent 
maintenance and improvement of rest 
areas and comfort stations along the 
popular route. 

Each year some 62,000 motorists 
stop in the rest areas located along 
the five miles of hill country road. 
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“It’s really an honor for me and my 
section to be able to care for things 
in this area—because of the pleasure 
people seem to get out of them,” says 
Jones. 

Each year Jones has increased the 
beauty of the roadsides by the selective 
planting, pruning, and maintenance of 
plants and flowers in Gillespie County. 

“Rufus has been particularly dili- 
gent in the maintenance of Ranch Road 
1 rest areas during the last several 
years as the eyes of Texas, the na- 
tion, and the world were focused on 
the Stonewall area, the home of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson,” 
said T. K. Wood, Austin district en- 
gineer. 


AASHO--- 


Moving Force for Progress 
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} gees 2,000 members of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials from the 
50 states, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Federal Highway Administration gather this month 
(November 8-13) in Houston for their 56th annual 
meeting. They will be threshing out problems, discuss- 
ing design standards, and planning future highway 
policy. 

The meeting has not been held in Texas since 1949. 
This is the fourth time Texas has been honored to 
host the association, 

Most of AASHO procedures and standards are 
worked out through its 50 standing, operating, and spe- 
cial committees. State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall 
of Texas, chairman of the operating committee on 
design, said all committees will meet at least once dur- 
ing this conference and many of them two or three 
times. 

“It’s hard work night and day, including Sunday,” 
said Dingwall. As chairman of the design committee, 
Dingwall attends this annual meeting, plus four region- 
al meetings during the year. 

AASHO has developed design standards for rural 
and urban highways, bridges, signing, and highway 
markings that are used throughout the world, said 
Dingwall. 

“The blue book (A Policy on Geometric Design 
of Rural Highways) and the red book (Manual on Uni- 
form Traffic Control Devices—for Streets and High- 
ways) are used in most of the world. I think they even 
use them in Russia, And the book on bridge standards 
is a bible, too.” 

AASHO, under the leadership of Executive Secre- 
tary A. E. Johnson in Washington, furnishes technical 
information to the public works committees of both 
the House and Senate. The association also sponsors 


legislation and proposes highway policies for Congress. 
For example, Dingwall said AASHO was instrumental 
in setting up the Interstate system. 

All committees have at least one Bureau of Public 
Roads official so input can be furnished while stan- 
dards are being developed. After AASHO approves a 
standard, it is submitted to the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. If it is approved there, then it becomes a 
national standard. 

Under AASHO’s leadership, a road test was set up 
in Illinois in 1958 to upgrade design standards for con- 
crete and asphaltic pavements. Various thicknesses 
of pavements were subjected to accelerated moving 
wheel loads to test pavement deterioration and to rate 
the performance of pavements (how the road feels to 
a driver). 


I. the field of research, all findings of the National 
Cooperative Research Program are solely the preroga- 
tive of AASHO and participating states. Some of the 
award-winning research under this setup includes: De- 
veloping skid resistance requirements, factors influenc- 
ing the safety of railroad-highway grade crossings, and 
analysis of vehicle accidents related to highway design. 

AASHO also sponsors management conferences and 
has produced a manual of uniform accounting proce- 
dures. 

The American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials has been the moving force for “the development, 
operation, and maintenance of a nationwide integrated 
system of highways” since its birth in November 1914 
in Atlanta. Before the association was formed, there 
were numerous highway organizations. Many were 
composed of state engineers, contractors, and auto 
manufacturers—such as the American Road Builders, 
the American Highway Association, and the Mississip- 


pi Valley Association. The American Highway Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1910 and created a “strong 
and persistent jealousy” among some of the groups 
formed earlier. 

For several years state highway engineers had 
talked of forming an association among themselves. 
Finally, in 1914 George P. Coleman of Virginia, sec- 
ond president of AASHO (1916-17), wrote several 
friends and 18 highway commissioners, suggesting that 
they meet in Atlanta in November. Result of the meet- 
ing was AASHO. 

In 1915 Thomas H. McDonald was named to the 
executive committee of the association and he was in- 
strumental in writing the first federal-aid highway bill. 

In those days there were two theories about federal 
participation in building highways. One group wanted 
the government to use its funds to build federal high- 
ways. The other group, of which McDonald was the 
articulate spokesman, succeeded in its efforts to have 
federal aid supplied to the states for building highways. 
McDonald maintained that the latter system would en- 
courage development of highway technology and the 
creation of a great network of highways throughout 
the United States, instead of a few federal routes. His 
theory proved correct. 


Shortly afterward, the state highway officials recom- 
mended McDonald for director of the Bureau of Pu- 
blic Roads. From then until his death in 1957, he was 
known affectionately as “The Chief.” 

The executive committee to which McDonald was 
appointed drafted the first federal-aid highway bill and 
President Woodrow Wilson signed it in July 1916. This 
forced the states to organize their departments on a 
State basis, getting away from the system of county 
roads and to think in terms of a national system. 
AASHO helped classify all highways into systems of 
equal importance and to correlate the systems of one 
State with highways of equal importance in contiguous 
States. ; 

This was the beginning. As the years passed, new 
committees were formed to meet the advance of high- 
way technology. In 1920 AASHO urged formation of 


the Highway Research Board in the National Academy 
of Sciences. That same year the association created a 
legislative committee, which later became a subcommit- 
tee of the executive committee. 

In the mid 1920’s AASHO worked to establish uni- 
formity of signs and designation of the US-numbered 
highways. The U. S. shield was developed and high- 
way officials urged adoption of uniform symbols for 
road maps. 


B, 1938 AASHO members began discussing the 
need for expressways and loops. It was apparent that 
the primary highway, carrying through traffic, could no 
longer handle all traffic safely and efficiently. In 1941 
the association held a special meeting to discuss high- 
way needs for national defense. 

AASHO worked with Congress in 1943 to develop 
formulas and percentages for distributing federal funds 
among the states for primary, secondary, and urban 
roads. The categories soon became known as the ABC 
program. Congressional leaders suggested at this time 
that state highway departments should work through 
AASHO to develop policy statements on highway legis- 
lative matters. 

In 1946 the subcommittee on administrative prac- 
tices was formed and State Highway Engineer Dewitt 
C. Greer of Texas was named chairman, a post he 
held, by request, for 18 years. Greer still serves on the 
committee. 


I. 1956 the association helped to secure the greatest 
highway building program the world has ever known— 
the Interstate system. The blue book was revised in 
1965, based on findings of the AASHO road test and 
upgraded standards that had been developed back in 
the Thirties and Forties. This year the blue book and 
red book are both being revised and updated. 

The accomplishments of AASHO have been tremen- 
dous, but there are still great goals to achieve. The 
56th meeting this month in Houston marks another year 
of growth and accomplishment. Association members 
will be striving to improve our present systems and to 
insure the proper legislative atmosphere for the future. 
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Texas Towering Timber 


WANT no monument of stone 
or marble, but plant at my head 
a pecan tree and at my feet an old- 
fashioned walnut. And when these 


trees shall bear, let the pecans and 
the walnuts be given out among the 
Plains people of Texas so they may 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


plant them and make Texas a land of 
trees.” This was the last wish of 
James Stephen Hogg, the twentieth 
governor of Texas. 

Governor Hogg’s vision of a tree- 
studded Plains never materialized. In- 
stead, Texas’ land of trees was con- 


fined to the rich soil and mild climate 
of East Texas, while West Texas de- 
veloped its own rugged character, just 
one of the many features of Texas— 
Land of Contrast. 

Today, scattered across millions of 
Texas acres, there are some 200 vari- 


Red Maple (left)—-Newton County—District 20 


American Hornbeam (above)—Newton County—District 20 


eties and species of native trees. Their 
lush greenness is a pleasant surprise 
to tourists who have pictured Texas 
as a flat prairie of sand and sagebrush. 

Four national forests and five state 
forests protect and preserve many of 
Texas’ trees. 


Travel was once a problem in the 
thickly wooded areas of East Texas, 
and early settlers found the region as 
hard to negotiate as a deep canyon. 
Today’s modern highways tame the 
wilds of the forests and provide tour- 
ists and casual travelers with scenic 
routes through these forested areas, 
such as IH 45 through one section of 
the Sam Houston National Forest. 


Other state highways and farm to 
market roads take motorists through 
similar colorful sections and past some 
of the state’s award-winning trees. 


Out of some 97 champion trees in 
the state—three of which are national 
champions—the Highway Department 
cares for six. One of the Department’s 
trees, a longleaf pine located five miles 
east of Bronson just off SH 184 in 
District 11 (see photograph right), is 
the national champion for its specie. 
Supported by its 111.5-inch trunk, the 
stately pine reaches 134 feet high with 
a 34-foot crown. 


State champion trees on highway 
right of way include an American elm 
in Wood County (District 10), Ameri- 
can hophornbeam, American horn- 
beam (left), and red maple (far left) 
in Newton County (District 20), and 
a two-winged silverbell in Jasper Coun- 
ty (District 20). 

Newton County, which borders 
Louisiana, has some 18 state cham- 
pion trees. Three of these state cham- 
pions are of particular importance to 
Irving L. Cooper, maintenance con- 
struction supervisor from Newton. 
One of the five nominees for the 
Lady Bird Johnson Award (see page 
2), he has been instrumental in sav- 
ing the tall pines bordering roadside 
parks in his area plus protecting and 
preserving the state champions. 


Photographs by Herman Kelly 


» ot TO 
Longleaf Pine—Sabine County—District 11 


Cooper’s crews realize, as do all 
Department maintenance crews, that 
what nature took many years to devel- 
op from a sapling into a towering 
beauty, the Highway Department is 
trying to protect and preserve. 

These conservative measures also 
reflect the thoughts of Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson which she related to the 
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American Road Builders Association 
in February 1966: 

“In disturbing the turf of this beau- 
tiful country, we have a special obli- 
gation—not only in terms of land use, 
but also in an esthetic sense. We are 
obligated to leave it looking as good 
if not better than the way we found 
it.” & 
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AUTUMN COLOR 


M The flamboyant colors of fall, nature’s extravagant fare- 
well to summer, means beauty on a grand scale throughout 
Texas. The leaves of summer try to outdo each other in 
shouting their exit lines with vivid color, or by whispering 
their adieus in muted hues. It’s time to welcome a crisp, 
red-and-gold Texas autumn, Although autumn arrives late 


in the state, it’s worth waiting for, as the pictures on these 


pages show. Highway travelers can welcome the new sea- 


son either by joining in planned autumn foliage tours or by 
making the discovery trips on their own. The beauty of the 


woodlands is there. The welcome mat is a Texas highway. 


His tawny coat silvered by the sun, a mule deer pauses in 
a mountain stream deep in McKittrick Canyon. The can- 
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Often identified with New England, maples also flourish 
and add fall color in McKittrick Canyon in far West Texas. 


yon is a part of the new Guadalupe Mountains National 
Park on the New Mexico border east of El Paso. 
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The. burnished _coppei cypress edges the placid 
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The glory of autumn 
is reflected ina 
small lake in 

Tyler State Park. 


TO AASHO DELEGATES 


HOUSTON SAYS HOWDY 


[* 1836, the year that Texas Gen- 
eral Sam Houston defeated Mexi- 
can General Santa Anna on _ the 
coastal plains of Southeast Texas and 
won independence, two brothers 
bought 6,643 acres near the site, 
named it Houston after the Texas 
hero and began to promote their town. 

Houston has been booming ever 


Lunar spacecraft and hardware, photos, and models are among exhibits in the Visitor 


By Les Baker 
Travel and Information Division 


since. Today it is the nation’s sixth 
largest city, Southwest leader in popu- 
lation, industrial market, retail sales, 
manufacturing investment, bank de- 
posits, building permits, and private 
aircraft. And, although 50 miles in- 
land, Houston ranks second only to 
New York City as a seaport! 

This month the exciting city is the 
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Orientation Center at the NASA Manned Spacecraft Center. 
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site of the 56th annual meeting of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials. 

Houston’s energy and diversity are 
displayed vividly in its entertainment 
offerings, which range from A (Astro- 
domain) to Z (Hermann Park Zoo) 

. . or from a bayou to the moon. 

Fun, culture, and excitement are 
its trademarks. Sports, music, theater, 
and science all are part of the NOW 
scene in Houston. 

Astrodomain requires superlatives. 
The $100 million complex, which in- 
cludes Astrodome, Astrohall, and As- 
troworld, is on Kirby Drive off South 
Main or off Loop 610. Astrodome, 
the world’s first air-conditioned domed 
stadium for football and baseball, is 
officially named Harris County Domed 
Stadium. An 18-story building would 
fit inside; the stadium seats up to 60,- 
000 people with adjacent parking for 
30,000 cars. Home of baseball’s Na- 
tional League Houston Astros, pro 
football’s Houston Oilers, and the Uni- 
versity of Houston Cougars, the dome 
also accommodates almost any enter- 
tainment or sporting event. Saturday, 
November 14, the Cougars host the 
University of Tulsa Hurricanes. 

Astrohall is one of the largest ex- 
hibition centers anywhere and home 
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of the famed Houston Livestock Show 
and Rodeo held in late February and 
early March. The Ringling Bros., Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus also is held here. 

Astroworld ranks with the nation’s 
leading theme parks. Covering 57 
acres, rides, shows, and attractions are 
a fascinating fantasyland. It opens 
weekends from mid-April through 
May, daily through August, weekends 
through October. 

Allen’s Landing and Old Market 


Jones Hall, right,- and Alley Theatre, left, with underground 
parking area in center are shown in this view of the Houston 


Square are part of an unusual down- 
town development. The park, at one 
end of the area bounded by Travis, 
Milam, Congress, and Preston Streets, 
marks the site where the Allen broth- 
ers arrived by boat in 1836 to pro- 
mote their real estate venture: Hous- 
ton. This area became the center of 
the city’s commerce and industry, and 
later fell into general disrepair. Many 
of the old buildings, restored to 19th 
Century appearances, are devoted 
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Civic Center. Also in the complex are Sam Houston Coliseum, 
Music Hall, and Convention Center. 


mostly to dining and entertainment. 
The attractions range from a quaint 
bar in Houston’s oldest commercial 
building, to waiters singing grand 
opera, to Dixieland jazz groups. 

Off the Gulf Freeway at FM 517 is 
the unusual German village complex 
called Hofbraugarten. Entertainment 
is by an oompah band, and the vil- 
lage includes restaurant, beer garden, 
delicatessen, bakery, and several other 
facilities. 
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HOUSTON SAYS HOWDY 


The Jesse Jones Hall of the Per- 
forming Arts, at Milam Street and 
Texas Avenue, is an impressive sight 
by itself. The dramatic grand lobby, 
which induces an air of pageantry 
upon entry, is followed by a series 
of ascending terraces which usher 
patrons to box, mezzanine, and bal- 
cony floors. The Houston Grand Opera 
offers presentations November 10 and 
13 at Jones Hall, which is also home 
of the Houston Symphony Orchestra. 
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Calder’s noted orange ‘‘Crab’’ sculpture at the Museum of Fine Arts. Museum features 


Nearby in the Civic Center is the 
Alley Theatre with its exciting archi- 
tecture which led the New York Times 
to call it “one of the most striking 
theatres in the world.” The Alley 
Theatre can be toured daily at 12:45 
p.m. for a modest fee. 


About 22 miles from downtown via 
IH 45 south to NASA Road 1 is head- 
quarters for the immense man-in-space 
effort of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA). Here 
at the Manned Spacecraft Center is 
where astronauts train, and here is the 
Lunar Receiving Laboratory to which 


Finnigan collection of ancient art from Egypt, Greece, and Rome; Kress collection of 
High Renaissance art from Italy and Spain, plus Indian art of the Southwest. 
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they return for quarantine and debrief- 
ing after lunar flights. The Visitor 
Orientation Center may be visited 
without advance reservations from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day, and 1-5 p.m. Sunday, when self- 
guided tours of several other buildings 
are available. The visitor center is 
closed on Saturdays and federal holi- 
days. 

The Port of Houston is a legitimate 
attraction, especially when viewed from 
the observation deck reached through 
Gate 8 from Clinton Drive. 

Hermann Park Zoo provides one 
of the most unusual zoological gardens 
in the country. It features a tropical 
bird house resembling an Asian jungle 
with more than 200 exotic birds flying 
freely through the aviary rain forest. 
The Children’s Zoo has wildlife from 
distant lands and a see-through tunnel 
with marine life surrounding the visi- 
tor. The zoo is open daily from 9:30 
a.m. to sundown. 

Houston museums range from fine 
arts to fine arms and from cars to 
stars. The Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 
Bissonet, displays the city’s greatest 
collection of art objects, paintings, and 
sculpture, and an excellent junior gal- 
lery. Closed Mondays, open Tuesday 
through Saturday, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and Sunday, noon to 6 p.m. 

The Contemporary Arts Museum, 
6945 Fannin Street, also has excellent 
displays. Programs here include films, 
lectures, and children’s workshops. 
Open Tuesday through Friday, 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and Saturday and Sunday, 
1-5 p.m. 

Weatherby Arms Museum, near the 
Astrodome at 2510 Westridge, is in a 
castle-like building with entrance over 
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Battleship Texas at San Jacinto Battleground State Park is one 
of the few such memorials in the world. Commissioned shortly 


a drawbridge. It features weapons from 
the Dark Ages to today, armored 
figures, mounted knights, and an eerie 
torture dungeon. (Admission. ) 

The Classic Car Showcase and Wax 
Museum, 3009 Post Oak Road, has 
a collection of perfectly restored auto- 
mobiles such as Duesenberg, Bentley, 
Rolls-Royce, Isotta, Delahaye, Fras- 
chini, and others. There’s also a col- 
lection of wax figures of Hollywood 
film greats. (Admission. ) 

The Burke Baker Planetarium, in 
the Museum of Natural Science in 
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Hermann Park, has been called the 
most sophisticated science-teaching de- 
vice in the world. The 232-seat plane- 
tarium can reproduce celestial patterns 
as they would be seen from any point 
on earth. 

The Natural Science Museum fea- 
tures space-age science plus geology, 
archeology, and natural history. 

Of historical note are Bayou Bend 
Museum and Sam Houston Historical 
Park, both operated by the Harris 
County Heritage Society. Bayou Bend 
is the former home of Miss Ima Hogg, 
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world war; it is the only survivor of the dreadnought class. 
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the Texas also saw service in the second 


daughter of the first native-born Tex- 
as governor, James S. Hogg. The 18- 
room Latin Colonial home at No. 1 
Westcott St. exhibits furniture dating 
from the 16th Century and antiques 
of glass, silver, and porcelain. Two- 
hour tours are arranged by advance 
reservation only. (Telephone 529- 
8773) 

The 21-acre Historical Park, across 
from city hall at 515 Allen Parkway, 
is a monument to the early history of 
Texas, with restored buildings depict- 
ing life in early Houston. Open Mon- 
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day through Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
Sunday, 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. (Admis- 
sion. ) 

Numerous attractions are within a 


few minutes of Houston. San Jacinto 
Battleground State Historic Park is 
22 miles from downtown via Texas 
225 and Texas 134. The famed monu- 
ment rises 570 feet above the flat 
coastal plain where Sam Houston’s 
Texans defeated Mexican General 
Santa Anna’s forces in the decisive 
battle which established the Republic 
of Texas. At the base of the shaft is 
the San Jacinto Museum of History, 


with exhibits tracing the region’s story 
from Indian civilization to Texas as 
a state. Another landmark in the park 
is the Battleship Texas, moored there 
permanently. The battleship served in 
both World Wars—in World War II 
as flagship in the 1944 invasion of 
Europe. 

Appropriately named, Gulf Freeway 
leads to Galveston and the blue waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

For the fisherman and salt-water 
sailor there’s action aplenty. Exciting 
varieties of food and game fish are 
found in the Gulf waters .... to get 
there fishermen can charter two- to 
six-place sport cruisers or join groups 
on larger boats. Offshore species in- 


Astrodome, the world’s largest air-conditioned room, seats 46,000 for baseball games, up to 66,000 for other sporting events. 
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clude tarpon, sailfish, marlin, ling, wa- 
hoo, king mackerel, bonito, pompano, 
red snapper, warsaw, and _ others. 
Reservations can be made at the Gal- 
veston Yacht Basin at 7th & Wharf, 
9th and Wharf, and at Piers 15 to 20. 
Surf fishermen may try their luck 
from almost anywhere along the beach; 
free municipal jetties and piers, several 
lighted at night, are along Seawall 
Boulevard at 10th, 17th, 30th, 37th 
and 61st Streets. At 25th Street is a 
large T-head pier from which fee fish- 
ing is available; and the South Jetty 
at the extreme east of Galveston Is- 
land, and the North Jetty, from Bolivar 
Peninsula, flank the ship channel. 
Galveston Beach offers 32 miles of 


clean sand washed by the Gulf of 
Mexico. Within the city, the beach is 
edged by hotels, motels, apartments, 
restaurants, and amusement areas. Ex- 
cept for a few areas reserved for guests 
of various beachfront hotels, the beach 
is free. 


Other attractions in Galveston are 
tours of the city and historic buildings 


Traditional Indian dances are reg 


ular features at the ‘‘Living Indian Village’’ on the 


and places including the Bishop’s Pal- 
ace at 1402 Broadway; Fort Crockett 
at Seawall Boulevard and 4th; Powhat- 
an House, more than 120 years old, 
at 3427 Avenue O; and the Samuel 
May Williams House, built 1837-40, 
at 3601 Avenue P. 

And there is Sea-Arama... . Sea- 
Arama Marineworld at Seawall Boule- 


Alabama-Coushatta Reservation between Livingston and Woodville. Swamp buggy rides 
through the Big Thicket are also an attraction at Texas’ only Indian reservation. 
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Galveston, now a popular resort city and port, was the site of pirate Jean Laffite’s 
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settlement in 1817. The modernized 10-mile seawall, the original section built after 


the disastrous Galveston hurricane of 1900, has proved its staying power 


particularly during the killer Hurricane Carla in 1961. 


vard and 91st Street is a multimillion- 
dollar showcase of food and game fish 
native to the Texas Gulf Coast, plus 
exotic varieties from tropical seas. 
Regular shows feature porpoises, sea 
lions, penguins—even whales, including 
Mamuk, the killer whale, ridden by a 
pretty mermaid! Underwater portholes 
afford camera enthusiasts opportunity 
for dramatic photography of stingrays, 
dangerous sharks and the eerie octopus 
grotto. Open daily at 10 a.m. through- 
out year; shows continue until 5 p.m. 
from October through May. 

A short drive north and northeast 
of Houston finds woodlands (four Na- 
tional Forests are in East Texas) and 
lakes. Attracting many Houston visit- 
ors is the only Indian reservation in 


Texas. 
The Alabama-Coushatta Indian 


Reservation, about 85 miles northeast 
via US 59 and US 190, is located in a 
dense wooded area known as the Big 
Thicket. Sam Houston was influential 
in having two square miles of land, 
1,280 acres, dedicated as a reservation 
in the 1850’s. Now several times larger, 
between 300 and 400 Indians are on 
the reservation today. Members of 
these tribes migrated to East Texas 
in the early part of the 19th Century. 
Visitors to the “Living Indian Village” 
can watch tribal members use tradi- 
tional tools and techniques to make au- 
thentic jewelry, basketry, and leather 
items; fry bread and sofkey are cooked 
and samples offered visitors. Foods are 
also served in an Indian-operated res- 
taurant, and handicraft items are 
stocked in a museum-gift shop. Indian 
dances are performed; swamp _ bug- 
gies and a miniature train provide 
scenic tours through the Big Thicket; 
and there is a playground area and 
lake for boating, fishing, swimming. 
Open daily during November. 

This is only a partial list of the 
Houston and regional attractions. 
There are many other outstanding 
places, events occurring in other sea- 
sons, and top entertainment acts 
booked at local theaters and clubs. & 
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By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


THE CHILI CHAMP—and the beauty queen. Albert S. Agnor of Marshall happily 
clutches a plaque and a trophy, a colorfully decorated chamber pot, as he is crowned 
Texas’ chili champion by Miss Texas, Bellinda Myrick of Odessa. The cookoff climaxed 
two days of festivities, which included a parade, a rodeo, and a western dance. 
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The Great Chilibration 


HIS is my finest hour. I hope to 

repeat this win at Terlingua,” 
said Albert S. Agnor of Marshall as 
he was crowned champion chili chef 
of Texas at the first Republic of Tex- 
as Chilympiad in San Marcos on Sep- 
tember 19. 

Agnor was one of 40 contenders 
who had gathered for the chance to 
cook their way to the fourth annual 
World Championship Chili Contest at 
Terlingua November 7. Well-known 
Texas columnist Frank Tolbert of Dal- 
las (it was his idea to hold the cook- 
off) predicted that Agnor “will be a 
real threat at Terlingua.” 

Competition was so hot that three 
culinary artists were selected to rep- 
resent Texas at Terlingua. Dub Rhodes 
of Abilene and Clarence Gradin of 
Plano teamed up to finish a hot second 
with 16 points. Bob Kimbell of Hous- 
ton won third place. All three winners 
dished up beef chili, but there were 
chilis of shrimp, rattlesnake, armadillo, 
javelina, and bear meat. 

Judges deliberated for more than an 
hour. When results were announced at 
2 p.m., one of the judges, Mayor 
Travis LaRue of Austin, said the judg- 
ing “was more heated than a city 
council meeting.” 

“If most of the chili tasted today 
were served on the airlines, it would 
scare off all the hijackers,” said Wick 
Fowler, another judge. With his white 
pants, red shirt, trusty six-shooter, and 
string of red pepper pods dangling 
from his waist, Fowler was an attrac- 
tion himself. Fowler is recognized by 
most Texans as chili king, even though 
he lost his world crown last year to a 
green chili advocate, C. V. Wood of 
Arizona. 
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WHERE’S THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER? The taste 
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buds of John McCarty (Frito-Lay vice- 


president) get fired up by some spicy chili. An unidentified man, and two other mem- 
bers of the 12-man Chilympiad jury, Mayor Travis LaRue (in top hat) of Austin and 
Travel and Information Director Tom Taylor, taste the chili, too. 


The cooks were showmen as well 
as culinary experts, and many of them 
had closely guarded recipes which de- 
pended on a mysterious “exotic” in- 
gredient. Some recipes had _ been 
handed down through generations. 
Some were precise measurements; oth- 
ers were “a little of this, a little of 
that.” Most cooks said emphatically, 
“Don’t spoil chili with beans!” Others 
said, just as emphatically, “You bet I 
use beans!” 

“They'll lie to you, even the trans- 
planted Texans will lie to you about 
their recipes,” candidly warned one of 
the participants. 

“When I put down the baby bottle, 
I started nursing on that spoon,” said 
another contestant, wagging a big 
spoon dripping with chili. 

The Chilympiad was sanctioned by 
the Chili Appreciation Society Inter- 
nationa! with 16 chapters around the 
world and headquarters in Dallas. Wal- 
ter Buckner, publisher of the San Mar- 
cos Record and chairman of the 
Chilympiad stirring (not steering) 
committee, says a state cookoff was 
held prior to the world event because 
“chili is historically a Texas concoc- 
tion and is becoming increasingly 


popular the world over as a nutritional, 
tasty, warm, and conversational gour- 
met delight.” 

The origin of chili is uncertain, but 
one thing is sure: contrary to popular 
belief, chili is not a Mexican dish. The 
spicy dish originated in Texas around 
the early 1800’s; however, its prepara- 
tion was influenced by the Mexican 
chile pepper and some even say it 
evolved from Irish stew. 

In his book, San Antonio, Charles 
Ramsdell tells about the “Evolution of 
the Brimstone Bowl’: “Chili has be- 
come a household staple throughout 
the United States and Mexico .. . But 
chili con carne, like many another 
stronger character, in the process of 
making itself popular has made itself 
insipid. Not long ago the ordeal by 
chili was practiced even as the badger 
game and the snipe hunt, as a measure 
for reprisal for Appomattox. How the 
Yankee would hop around and howl 
for water when his startled taste buds 
gave the alarm! But nowadays the fire 
is extinguished before it can warm the 
customer. A feeble piquancy remains, 
fit for old ladies. Or Yankees.” 

Ramsdell might find some of the 
Chilympiad contenders disagreeing 


with him, A fire truck was stationed 
on the parking lot at Aquarena Springs, 
site of the chilibration, with a sign 
reading, “If the chili gets too hot, call 
the San Marcos Fire Department.” 

Peppery fumes began polluting the 
air early in the day as contenders be- 
gan making their chili from scratch. 
Dub Rhodes, known around Abilene 
as “The Old Wilderness Cook,” sim- 
mered his chili over seasoned mesquite 
knots. He has been brewing chili for 
two decades. 

Third-place winner Bob Kimbell of 
the Houston Pod of the Ship Channel 
Chapter of CASI called his culinary 
masterpiece “Red Man’s Chili.” 

“While camping in Big Bend coun- 
try one starry night,” explained Kim- 
bell, “I met an old Indian chief whe 
was obviously on his way to meet the 
Great Chili Maker in the Sky. An 
earthquake had wiped out his village. 
Dazed, he had been wandering around, 
clinging to his only possession—a dried 
red chile pepper. 

“He was taking this last pepper to 


A CHUCKLE OVER CHILI—Ben Mead’s 
peppery delight delights two lovelies. The 
Dallas artist doesn’t believe in spending 
all day cooking chili over a hot stove. 
“I’ve gone modern. | use a blender and 
a pressure cooker and it’s ready in one 
hour. Why stick with the methods of the 
Flintstones? Never let well enough alone 
—that’s my motto!’ says Mead. 
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TOO HOT?—Chili tycoon Wick Fowler stands by with his fire extinguisher in case the 
peppery compound proves too much for John Henry of San Marcos. Mayor KenKrueger 
of Noack feeds Henry as Walter Zieschang, ‘‘chief chili head,’’ left, watches. 
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MAGIC BREW—Rocky Stallings, a Tonkawa 
Indian, works his magic on some chili 
made of dried javelina meat and venison. 
Stallings is the well-known herb doctor of 
the Institute of Texan Cultures, San An- 
tonio. Machete-wielding O. T. Baker, ITC 
projects manager, stands ready to chop up 
more ingredients. 
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the fertile hills of Terlingua to perpetu- 
ate the supply. He believed this was 
the only place in the world these pep- 
pers would grow properly. In return 
for bringing this wizened old patriarch 
some comfort during his last days,” 
continued Kimbell, “he bestowed upon 
me a gift greater than eternal life—his 
secret for making Red Man’s Chili!” 

Obviously, the hot air in. San Mar- 
cos couldn’t be blamed entirely on the 
weather. 

Sergeant Weldon Maness of the 16th 
Engineer Battalion, First Armored 
Division, Fort Hood, was one of the 
few contestants to admit he wasn’t 
happy with his chili. 

“Tve made better. I got a bad bot- 
tle of chili powder,” he alibied. How- 
ever, he nailed down 12 first-place 
votes. Three days after the Chilympiad, 
Maness left for Viet Nam. One of the 
judges, State Representative Ben “Jum- 


bo” Atwell of Dallas, predicted Ma- 
ness will “help bring an end to the 
Viet Nam war if he cooks over there.” 

Another Fort Hood soldier, Staff 
Sergeant Fred Reams, represented the 
Killeen Chamber of Commerce. He 
claimed a saboteur substituted powder 
from an M-16 shell for his 105-mm 
howitzer powder he normally uses as 
one of the secret ingredients in chili. 

One enterprising chili addict, Eu- 
gene Anderson, was circulating around 
the tables with his chili detector to see 
which was done, which was not. The 
detector looked suspiciously like a 
metal detector used in treasure hunt- 
ing. 

Joe Banks of Dallas didn’t need a 
chili detector to tell when his chili was 
done. “It’s ready when the broomcorn 
pops out of my nose,” he said, claim- 
ing this was a trick he learned 50 years 
ago from an Indian in Big Bend coun- 
try. (Famed lawyer Melvin Belli once 
told a reporter that the only good 
thing about Dallas was the chili in 
Joe Bank’s cafe. The cafe was a favor- 
ite hangout for reporters and lawyers 
during the Jack Ruby trial.) 


Uvalde’s entry was Enrique Vas- 
quez, who was cooking armadillo chili 
and serving it on the whole shell. Be- 
side his table, which was under a 
shade tree, was a live armadillo in a 
cage. To “relax” the armadillo and 
to attract the judges—and anyone else 
who would listen, Enrique waxed forth 
with song. 


J. C. Reagan, a New Braunfels law- 
yer, said his was the “only legal en- 
try.” Asked if he was going to bribe 
the judges, he replied, “Only if they 
are susceptible.” Reagan used beef in 
his chili. “If you want tender chili, 
you've got to start with tender meat,” 
he advised. “None of this armadillo.” 

Another New Braunfels entry was 
Harry Heidemann, manager of Natural 
Bridge Caverns. His special ingre- 
dient, 13 drops of goat’s milk, was 
added to one pound of chili meat 
(more or less), two pounds of onions 


(more or less), one bottle of catsup 
(more or less), seasoning, and enough 
water to cook. He brewed the con- 
coction on two cinder blocks. 

One cook, laboring over his self- 
styled stove, claimed he used fresh al- 
ligator meat, olives, and buttermilk, 
adding, “always throw in a red-headed 
kid.” The red-headed boy standing next 
to him quickly moved away. 

Ed Tarbutton, owner of The Barn 
at York Creek, worked out his recipe 
far beneath the ground in a cave. “My 
chili is so powerful that we have to 
cook it in Wonder Cave (a San Marcos 
tourist attraction) in case it explodes 
too soon,” he said before the contest. 

From deep in the bush country of 
South Texas came an entry of coyote 
chili, which was “guaranteed to make 
you howl at the moon and scratch 
your belly with your toes.” 

There was roadrunner chili, too. Ed 
Smith cooked his roadrunner chili in 
mescal, seasoned with cedar berries, 
hackberries, garlic pods, poison ivy 
leaves, and green persimmons, says 
Frank Tolbert. Smith attributes his 


“sreat speed, fearsome strength, and 
wily ways to the roadrunner bird.” 
There wasn’t a female entry in the 
lot. Women had been prohibited from 
entering, despite their protestations. 
They picketed a meeting: of the Chilym- 
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UM-UM-GOOD—From the looks of Harry 
Heidemann’s face, his chili must be a gas- 
tronomic experience. Contrary to popular 
belief, chili is a Texas dish, not a Mexi- 
can specialty. 
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NO FAIR—One of the judges t 
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hreatened to disqualify the Corpus Christi entry because 


“their pirate queen was brought along to distract the judges.’’ Here Miss Pirate Queen, 
Cynthia Ruthstrum, samples some of Buster Shely’s shrimp chili while last year’s 


queen, Diane McGinty, watches. 


piad stirring committee, advocating a 
“chiliberation movement” and _ pro- 
claiming “equal rights or chilli nights.” 

However, there was a slight conces- 
sion to womanhood. Sharon Sylestine, 
a member of the Alabama-Coushatta 
Indian Reservation, was allowed to 
make squaw bread. Frank Tolbert said 
her squaw bread was “the nearly per- 
fect medium for clearing the taste buds 
of each chili.” She was dressed in doe- 
skin, not the most comfortable garb 
for cooking in the sweltering heat. 

“And to add to her pain,” Frank 
Tolbert later wrote, “she had to listen 
to the guitar playing of the chili con- 
testant who was sharing her booth... 
Caleb Pirtle III of Pitner’s Junction. 
Caleb did poorly in the judging, part- 
ly, I think, because he was more in- 
tent on bad music making than on his 
chili pot.” 

“I’m here to compete. I’ll stand on 
my cooking—and my line of bull,” said 


Rocky Stallings, as he cut chile pep- 
per with a wicked-looking Bowie knife. 
A sign on his stand said, “Genuine old 
authentic original Tonkawa _ chili.” 
Stallings is the well-known herb doc- 
tor of the Institute of Texan Cultures 
at San Antonio. His chili was made 
with venison and javelina jerky. A bot- 
tle of polecat juice and rattlesnake 
venom stood nearby “to keep it from 
burning.” 

Adding an international touch to the 
cookoff was a French Canadian, Hon- 
do Marchandt of the Whispering 
Round Ranch, who cooked racoon chili 
—with beans. A “self-styled saddle 
tramp,” Hondo has been feeding cow- 
boys for 30 years, drifting from place 
to place. 

Said Marchandt, “Everywhere I 
went I learned something more about 
chili, some way to make it better. 
Wherever you find a cowboy, you'll 
find chili.” & 
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By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


F PROGRESS AND ACHIEVE- 

MENT can be measured in struc- 
tural size, the Highway Department 
has come a long way since its begin- 
ning in 1917. Evidence of its growth 
is looming on the northeastern edge of 
Houston in the form of a bridge—the 
biggest ever built in Texas. 

It reflects the bigness that is Tex- 
as and it mirrors the tremendous 
growth of Houston—Texas’ largest 
city. The structure is a mammoth 
piece of engineering, and when com- 
pleted in the latter part of 1972, it 
will be an artistic monument to en- 
gineering skills that will provide north- 
east Houston and Harris County with 
a convenient corridor to economical 
development. 

At special groundbreaking ceremon- 
ies in February 1967, which marked 
the beginning of the first contract on 
the freeway and bridge, a Texas legis- 
lator predicted the high-rise bridge 
would “do more to stimulate the econo- 
my of northeast Houston than anything 
that has ever been done before.” An 
Anheuser-Busch brewery and other 
large companies already located near 
the bridge site illustrate the legislator’s 
forecast for growth in the area. 

But most important of all, consider- 
ing Houston’s mushrooming population 
of people and traffic, the gleaming 
structure and freeway will serve as a 
giant Alka-Seltzer for traffic conges- 
tion in northeast Houston. 

A. C. Kyser, engineer-manager of 
the Houston Urban Project, estimates 
that by 1980 the bridge will be carry- 
ing 120,000 vehicles per day, a large 
percentage of which will be industrial 
traffic. 

The East Loop will facilitate move- 
ment of traffic from northeast Harris 
County to the NASA area, Ellington 
Air Force Base and the beach, and 
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HIGH AND MIGHTY—Lanky white columns jetting skyward for some 130 feet offer a 
revealing preview of the bridge’s height. A large diesel truck in the bottom left corner of 


the photo accentuates the massive size of the bridge. Five classes of concrete totaling 
more than 85,000 cubic yards will be used in constructing the bridge. 


BIG AND BULKY—Workmen put the finishing touches on this 
coffer dam before filling it with concrete. Once the concrete has 


from southeast Harris County to the 
new Houston Intercontinental Airport 
and Lake Houston. The bridge will 
connect the northeast and southeast 
parts of Houston and Harris County. 

“The Houston Ship Channel Bridge 
and loop will relieve traffic congestion 
that now exists at the two tunnels 
crossing under the channel as well as 
traffic on the US 90 alternate bridge 
at 69th Street and Wayside Drive. It 
will also relieve crowded conditions 
on the Gulf Freeway (IH 45),” said 
Kyser. 

Three huge contracts have been let 
to complete construction on the pro- 
ject. Work was started in September 
1968 on the first contract of more than 
$5,561,000. It provided for grading, 
storm sewers, pavement, structures, 
and utility adjustment from IH 10 
south to the ship channel. The utility 
relocation alone cost more than $1,- 
000,000 and involved 14 utility com- 
panies and 24 separate utility agree- 
ments. 
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Construction on another contract 
totaling some $4,110,600 was started 
in June 1969. This contract provided 
for the north approach spans to the 
main span crossing over the channel. 
The channel span was provided for in 
the final contract totaling some $9,- 
467,000. Once approaches are com- 
plete around February 1971, work will 
begin on the steel superstructure and 
the concrete deck for the span cross- 
ing. 

To bridge the gap in the channel, 
a five-span strutted girder design will 
be used. The span will be some 140 
feet above normal high water with a 
135-foot clearance for merchant ves- 
sels in the 400-foot central portion of 
the channel span. The design includes 
a main channel section, 1,233 feet in 
length, composed of two 471.6-foot— 
continuous plate girders supported on 
piers and struts, and one 290-foot 
simple span plate girder suspended over 
the channel from the cantilevered ends 
of the continuous unit. In cross sec- 
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eid: ie dam will be Rare and the concrete pier will be 
used as one of the supports for the bridge span over the channel. 


tion, six supporting girders are used, 
spaced 27.6 feet on centers. 

To erect the center span, contrac- 
tors will use one of the world’s largest 
marine cranes capable of lifting about 
500 tons, said Bridge Engineer Wayne 
Henneberger. “Considering a _ car 
weighs approximately two tons, that 
would be 250 cars the crane could lift 
at one time.” 

The deck of the span is reinforced 
lightweight concrete, composed of two- 
way reinforced slabs with a nominal 
depth of 10.5 inches. 

“Lightweight concrete was used to 
reduce the dead load the girders will 
carry,’ Kyser explained. 

The 6,301-foot bridge will have ten 
12-foot traffic lanes, four eight-foot 
emergency parking shoulders, a me- 
dian fence, and guard rails for a total 
width of 154.4 feet. Approach spans 
are prestressed concrete, varying from 
70 to 120 feet. The 1,229-foot center 
unit is steel construction. 

Noting the bridge requires some 23 
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MASSIVE MAZE—From the south side of the Houston Ship 
Channel these almost completed columns on the north side look 


acres of land, Kyser said it was com- 
parable to the size of more than 21 
football fields. Another interesting fea- 
ture of the bridge is that it will have 
7.2 miles of drilled shafts, the deepest 
being 110.27 feet. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” said 
Henneberger. “This will be the largest 
bridge in Texas. And I’m certain it 
will rank as one of the largest in the 
Southwest—definitely the widest.” 

Engineers in the Houston Urban 
Office made the preliminary design 
and construction plans while the final 
design was done by Bridge Division 
employees in Austin. 

Henneberger noted that the design 
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was a team effort, however, “three 
employees from D-5 had a tremendous 
influence on the final design work.” 

Richard Vander Straten, Charles Co- 
vill, and Farland Bundy each made 
noteworthy contributions to the 
bridge’s design. The engineers recently 
received the fifth-place award of $2,- 
000 for their jointly authored paper, 
“New Uses for Welded Design in a 
Continuous Strutted Highway Bridge,” 
in the Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion Award Program for Progress in 
Engineering Design and Arc Welded 
Structures. Their paper concerned in- 
novations developed during design of 
the channel bridge. 


like a giant maze. Once completed the bridge will stretch almost 
one mile across the lowlands of the Gulf Coastal region. 
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As the bridge and loop creep to- 
ward their completion dates, more 
plans for a sister bridge are being 
studied. Preliminary studies are being 
made and preparations are under way 
for a corridor hearing. Present plans 
would put the next bridge some six 
miles down channel on Loop 8. 

These plans reflect another remark 
concerning Houston’s growth made by 
the legislator at the 1967 ground- 
breaking. 

“We must start working now toward 
getting the second high-rise bridge 
across the channel to relieve the ter- 
tible traffic situation that we will 
have by 1970,” he said. & 
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Abilene News—Jake Roberts, district 
engineer of District 8 of the Texas High- 
way Department, discussed . . . with 
members of the Highways and Road Com- 
mittee of the Abilene Chamber of Com- 
merce . . . steps necessary to take in 
getting ready to get a highway contracted 
and built. 

He outlined work necessary to comply 
with both state and federal laws on public 
hearings and noted some 15 points where 
any highway project could bog down. 

Roberts said that before passage of 
federal laws the Highway Commission was 
the summit of highway construction. 
“Time was,” he said, “‘‘after a highway 
was planned that we were moving dirt 
and pouring concrete in 12 to 18 months. 
This isn’t true now.”’ 

Now, he said, someone has to support 
a project down to time of purchase of 
right of way. 

“We have got to have your support 
longer than we have ever had before. You 
are going to have to continue to support 
the Highway Commission on a project 
until you can almost drive your car on 
it,’ he added. 


County Progress, with a Washington 
dateline—In the old days, the space under 
bridges and similar structures often be- 
came nothing more than a haven for 
hoboes. But not anymore. 

Today, under these archways and spans, 
you may find a park or a playground, a 
swimming pool and tennis courts, or may- 
be a garage or parking lot, etc. 

This is a result of a program known as 
“Joint Development,’’ which was_intro- 
duced by the nation’s highway engineers 
in an effort to make highways serve other 
purposes than just transportation. It seeks 
to utilize the space beside the highway 
as well as below and even the “‘air rights” 
above houses, schools, restaurants, and a 
host of other public services. 


Abilene Reporter, with an Austin date- 
line—Creation of an interagency trans- 
portation council to coordinate developing 
’ transportation systems in the state was 
suggested in a report by Texas A&M Uni- 
versity’s Texas Transportation Institute to 
the governor’s office. 

The institute, in the commentary on 
its air transportation study, called for cre- 
ation of the planning agency with ‘“‘respon- 


sibility for coordinating all long-range plan- 
ning for all modes of transportation and 
the land use-transportation interface.” 

But the report countered growing senti- 
ments in other states for combination of 
all state transportation agencies into one 
department of transportation. 

In outlining the present transportation 
oriented state agencies, the report said, 
“In Texas our governmental concern with 
transportation is fragmented or, in cases, 
nonexistent. 

“Our Highway Department is acknow- 
ledged the world’s best. It is not charged 
with responsibilities regarding the opera- 
tion of commercial or private motor car- 
rier transportation. We have no state 
agency primarily concerned with water 
ports,’’ apparently indicating that one is 
needed. 

Wichita Falls Times, in an editorial— 
Texans can have a particular pride in the 
observance of National Highway Week be- 
cause this state has been a leader in the 
development of good roads paid out of 
available federal, state, and local rev- 
enues. 

In the percentage of completed mile- 
age of the Interstate Highway System, in 
the farm to market road network, and 
in the development of all kinds of high- 
ways there isn’t a state which can match 
the achievements of Texas. 


With all of this praise about Texas 
roads, there must be the admission that 
the state with more highway mileage than 
any other because of its size does have 
problems. There has to be recognition 
that roadbuilding is a never-ending neces- 
sity. 

Despite problems, the basic truth re- 
mains. Texas has an excellent highway 
system because it has organized its local, 
county, and state governmental agencies 
with efficiency and economy to provide 
good roads. 

San Antonio Express, with an Austin 
dateline—State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall said Tuesday the Texas High- 
way Department will wait for a decision 
on a pending court case in federal court 
here before letting a contract on the south 
leg of San Antonio’s North 281 Express- 
way. 

Dingwall said he anticipates that the 
US District Court will not enjoin construc- 


tion of the highway, but ‘‘l wouldn’t want 
to prejudge the court.” 

The Highway Department opened bids 
on the 1.2-mile project from Pearl Park- 
way to East Mulberry Avenue Tuesday 
morning. 

Houston Chronicle, in an editorial— 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc. reports that 
the penalties for litterbugs are going up. 
Thirty states have stiff fines or imprison- 
ment, or both, for littering, the fines 
ranging from $50 to $500. Terms of im- 
prisonment may run from five days to 
one year. 

That’s good. We should be severe with 
those who spread bottles, paper, and 
other debris along our nation’s roadways 
and countryside. 

But the answer to littering, we fear, 
will not be found in fines or prison sen- 
tences. Those may help. But we shall not 
lick the enormous problem of littering 
until citizens begin to feel a personal re- 
sponsibility for keeping our towns and our 
countryside clean. 

Littering costs every one of us—both 
in money and in visual pollution. 

We recall reading once about a motor- 
ist who stopped at a red light in a little 
New England town. While stopped, he 
tossed an empty cigaret package on the 
street. A woman resident crossing the 
street picked up the litter and indignantly 
returned it to the motorist with this ad- 
monishment: ‘‘We don’t want your litter.’’ 

When more citizens begin to get angry 
about litter, perhaps the situation will 
begin to improve. 

Longview Daily News, with an Athens 
dateline—J. C. Dingwall, state highway 
engineer, in an address to civic and coun- 
ty groups from a number of Northeast 
Texas cities Wednesday, reviewed what the 
Texas Highway Department has done on 
SH 31 since the 1969 meeting of the 
State Highway 31 Association and what 
is planned for the future. 


Dingwall pointed out that ultimate pro- 
jections call for four-laning of the 78.2- 
mile section from the Navarro County 
line to Kilgore, where SH 31 intersects 
with US 259. Twenty-three miles of this 
already are four-laned and right of way 
acquisition at a cost of $1.2 million has 
been authorized for 24.6 miles of the re- 
maining 55.2 miles. 
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To and From Our Readers 


How Sweet It Is 


More honors for District 19. G. A. 
Youngs, district engineer, was informed 
recently that his district had been 
named winner of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers’ 1970 Govern- 
ment Professional Development Award. 
District 19 was entered as the Texas 
nominee for the national award. Dis- 
trict 19 was nominated for the award 
by the Sulphur River Chapter of the 
TSPE. 

Calling the award one of the most 
outstanding honors of his professional 
career, Youngs said, “During my 43 
years as an employee of the people 
of this state, I have had many occas- 
ions to both appreciate and be proud 
of the employment practices of the 
Texas Highway Department.” 

The award was recently established 
to honor those government agencies 


judged to have the best employment 
and development practices for profes- 
sional engineers. Due to the variety of 
government agencies, the award is 
given to a different level (federal, state, 
and municipal) each year. This year’s 
award is the first given to a state 
agency, 


Rescue im District 22 


Ray Galindo of the Rock Springs 
maintenance section is a hero in Dis- 
trict 22, reports the district newsletter. 
During a recent flood on the Nueces 
River, Galindo saved the life of two 
motorists when their gasoline truck 
stalled in four feet of water on the 
Barksdale crossing of the river. Says 
the newsletter, “When Ray, who was 
on the Barksdale side of the crossing, 
saw the truck start washing off he 
jumped on a nearby front end loader, 
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picked up some gravel (for added 
weight), and drove out into the water 
to rescue the driver and his wife. Just 
as they reached the bank, the slab and 
truck washed away.” 


Safety Seminars 


Accident prevention and safety was 
the theme of a special seminar held at 
Camp Hubbard this summer for some 
40 safety coordinators from through- 
out the state. Sponsored jointly by 
Insurance Division and Employers In- 
surance Company of Texas, the two 
three-day seminars covered effects and 
costs of accidents, training methods in 
accident prevention, and conducting a 
job safety analysis. District safety co- 
ordinators attending will eventually 
train supervisors, foremen, and engi- 
neers at the district level. 


District 20 Technician Honored 


Thomas L. Tapley, engineering tech- 
nician V in the Beaumont District 
headquarters and 1969-70 national 
director of the American Society of 
Certified Engineering Technicians 
(ASCET), has been recognized for 
his contributions to the organization 
during a recent board meeting of the 
ASCET?’s Sabine chapter. The District 
20 technician was presented a special 
certificate and pen-pencil set for his 
work in the orgainzation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Member 
GARRETT MORRIS Member 


J.C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journai of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 
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¢ Two friends and I recently rode 
the Cone Johnson ferry between Port 
Bolivar and Galveston. We were very 
inquisitive and had many questions to 
ask the captain. He patiently and 
thoroughly answered our inquiries, and 
he also gave us some literature. 

All three of us have had jobs deal- 
ing with the public, and we thought 
it really great to find someone who 
would answer all the questions so 
pleasantly. We hope the Highway De- 
partment appreciates the captain of the 
Cone Johnson as much as his passen- 
gers do. 

Donna Southern 
LaMarque 

(The evening shift skipper of the 
Cone Johnson is Captain Samuel 
Bryan.—Ed.) 


® We like the State of Texas, but 
we don’t care for your gas station in 
Deming. Triangle Texaco, 1312 West 
Pine. Got nicked $130 for two four-ply 
tires. 
A Tourist 
Oregon 
(Deming? Granted Texas is big, but 
you’ve put us way out of bounds. 
Evidently you crossed the state line 
unknowingly. Deming is in New Mex- 
ico.—Ed.) 


¢ My good friend Joe Derrick of 
Stephenville was telling me that he 
was coming up for retirement soon. 
For the record, I would like to say 
that he has done an excellent job for 
our Texas Highway Department in this 


- area. 


I could take up a great deal of your 
time telling of Joe’s good qualities. In 
thinking about the length of time that 
Joe Derrick has worked for the De- 
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partment, it brought back quite a few 
memories. I can recall a group of us 
going to Abilene in 1920 to see Judge 
Ely who was Highway Commission 
chairman then. 

I have been connected with the city 
of Dublin as a councilman and mayor 
for many years, and it has been my 
pleasure to get acquainted with most 
every engineer stationed in Fort 
Worth. I am thinking of Mr. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Finley, Mr. Garrett, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Crook, Mr. George Black, 
Doc Boyd, and . . . I could mention 
many more. 

C. E. Leatherwood 
Dublin 

(Derrick, who retired September 30, 
was maintenance construction foreman 
for Erath County and winner of the 
first Lady Bird Johnson Award for 
highway beautification.—Ed.) 


® We did not like Texas at all. The 
people were not friendly at all. It was 
not what we expected. 
A Tourist 
Florida 


¢ The Valley was out of this world. 
Everyone was friendly, and the motels 
and food were perfect. 
A Tourist 
Oklahoma 


¢ Recently my wife and I were driv- 
ing on IH 45 between Centerville and 
Madisonville when our automobile’s 
fan belt broke. A Texas Highway De- 
partment truck driven by Jimmy D. 
Anderson stopped and offered assis- 
tance. He drove my wife to a service 
station about four miles away and 
brought her back with a fan belt. In 
a few minutes we were on our way. 


We so much appreciate this man’s 
help. We tried to pay him since he was 
off duty, but he wouldn’t accept. We 
wanted to take this time to tell you 
how much we appreciated this man’s 
help, and to tell you we will feel more 
secure as we travel in the future know- 
ing that the Highway Department has 
men of this caliber in its employ. 


We realize that the duty of these 
men is not primarily to help stranded 
motorists, but we did want you to 
know that we did appreciate Jimmy 
Anderson’s kindness. 

B. R. Kasparek 
Pasadena 

(Anderson is an engineering techni- 
cian III who works in District 17’s 
Madisonville residency.—Ed.) 


® Never entered a state with such a 
complete array of information, which 
was a real boon to us. The Texas Tra- 
vel Handbook itself is wonderful even 
for our grandchildren’s school work. 
You have a wonderful state and we 
will be back. 

A Tourist 
Indiana 


* Recently my family and I were 
returning from San Antonio when we 
had a blowout east of Taylor. Otis 
Person and his survey crew, including 
Larry G. Berkman, Stephen S. Burk- 
hart, and Albert T. Bowling of George- 
town, stopped to render assistance. 
They had our tire changed before the 
inside of the car could cool off. 


In this time of impersonal feelings 
it is most gratifying to meet a group 
of such fine gentlemen. Their act of 
kindness was very much appreciated 
by my family. 

William Grusendorf 
Rockdale 


® Texas needs a sign on highways 
leaving the state with this departing 
message for motorists: “Ya'll come 
back now, you hear.” 
A Tourist 
Illinois 
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